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A WALK ROUND WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 


SINCE early days, Woolwich has been an import- 
ant centre for war-ships and war-material. Here 
ships were built and launched when England 
first began to have a navy of specially constructed 
men-of-war, for Henry VIII. established the 
Woolwich dockyard, and also appointed Com- 
missioners of the navy, and formed the Navy 
Office. Some of the earliest three-deckers, or, 
as we may almost call them, five-deckers, were 
built at this dockyard ; and of these the most 
famous was the Great Harry, so named after 
the king, which was launched here in 1514. 
For the period, the ship was a large one, being 
of a thousand tons burden; though we should 
not think much of her size now, when we have 
ironclads of over eleven thousand tons. There 
are models of her in the Greenwich Naval 
Museum, which is not far from Woolwich ; and 
acurious lofty wooden castle she is, rising far up 
above the water-line, and offering a fair target, 
if the cannon of those days had any accuracy. 

On June 3, 1559, Queen Elizabeth came down 
to Woolwich to witness the launch of a large 
ship called after her name. 

In 1637 a ship half as large again as the Great 
Harry was launched at Woolwich. She was 
the marvel of her days, and though named the 
Royal Sovereign, was more often called the 
Golden Devil, from the amount of mischief she 
wrought in the Dutch fleet. Her guns were 
probably of small size; but she carried enough 
of them on her three flush-decks, her forecastle, 
her half-deck, her quarter-deck, and in her 
round-house ; for in her lower tier were sixty 
ports; in the middle, thirty; in the third, 
twenty-six; in her forecastle were twelve; in 
her half-deck were fourteen. She was decorated 
in the emblematical style of the time with 
gilding and carvings; and these designs were 
the work of one Thomas Haywood, an actor, 
who has left us an account of the ship which 
he adorned, in a quarto volume published the 
fame year in which she was launched. We can 


imagine what she looked like, with her lofty 
forecastle and poop, the latter provided with 
five lanterns, one of which, we are told, was large 
enough to contain ten persons. 

Old Samuel Pepys gives us many references 
to Woolwich in his. famous Diary. He paid 
frequent visits to the dockyard on his duties 
as Secretary to the Admiralty, and seems to 
have looked after his business well. For instance, 
on June 3, 1662, he writes: ‘Povy and Sir W. 
Batten and I by water to Woolwich ; and there | 
saw an experiment made of Sir R. Ford’s 
Holland yarn, about which we have lately had 
so much stir; and I have much concerned my- 
self for our rope-maker, Mr Hughes, who repre- 
sented it so bad; and we found it to be very 
bad, and broke sooner than, upon a fair trial, 
five threads of that against four of Riga yarn; 
and also that some of it had old stuff that had 
been tarred, covered over with new hemp, which 
is such a cheat as hath not been heard of” The 
next month he is looking after the hemp again, 
and writes: ‘To Woolwich to the rope-yard, 
and there looked over several sorts of hemp, and 
did fall upon my great survey of seeing the 
working and experiments of the strength and 
the charge in the dressing of every sort; and 
I do think have brought it to so great a cer- 
tainty, as I have done the king some service 
in it, and do purpose to get it ready against 
the Duke’s coming to town to present to him.’ 
He adds pathetically: ‘I see it is impossible 
for the king to have things done as cheap as 
other men.’ 

Of as early date probably as the dockyard, was 
the ‘Warren,’ the name by which the Arsenal was 
formerly called. This establishment seems to have 
begun as a cannon-foundry, and such, indeed, it 
chiefly continues to be. Moreover, in other days 
when the dockyard flourished, stores of ships’ 
cannon were kept here, ready to be placed on 
ships as soon as commissioned. But now that the 
dockyard is a thing of the past, and now that 
the large building-slips, workshops, and ropewalk 
are empty, the cannon at the Arsenal are chiefly 
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those for the royal artillery and for forts. The 
dockyard has been closed since 1869; its broad 
roads are deserted, its workshops are silent, and 
its large sheds are only used for stores; but the 
Arsenal has increased in magnitude; and the 
‘Warren, in which, before the establishment 
of the Plumstead magazines, powder was proved 
(‘before the principal engineers and officers of 
the Board of Ordnance, to which many of the 
nobility and gentry were often invited, and after- 
wards sumptuously entertained by them’), has 
now become an enormous establishment, covering 
acres of ground, and containing workshops pro- 
vided with the most complicated machinery, and 
foundries of enormous size. It is round this 
Arsenal that we propose to take the reader a 
short walk. 

Visitors are usually admitted to the Arsenal 
on certain days only, by an order obtained from 
the War Office; and, with certain exceptions, 
these orders are carefully restricted to British 
subjects. The officers of the garrison can, how- 
ever, introduce or send friends at other times. 
The cadets at the Royal Military Academy on 
Woolwich Common, who are to be officers of 
the Engineers and Artillery, attend the Arsenal 
under the guidance of their scientific instructors 
as part of their regular duties. These young 
gentlemen are, of course, expected to take notes 
as part of their education; but note-taking is 
forbidden to the ordinary visitor. 

Having gained admittance, the visitor is put 
in charge of a guide. Now, these guides, who 
are very civil and intelligent men, as a rule 
wish to conduct the visitor to those parts of 
the works where operations are carried on which 
are chiefly remarkable for their magnitude, but 
which may be witnessed on a smaller or perhaps 
on the same scale in many other places. Pro- 
bably they have discovered from experience that 
the ordinary visitor is best amused and interested 
with such shows. For instance, the tapping of 
the great furnace is ‘a big plum’ in their rounds. 
Of course it is a remarkable sight to see a stream 
of molten steel run into a huge tank which can 
contain four or five tons of metal, and to watch 
this tank dragged off by some score of men to 
fill the various moulds. But such a sight can 
be seen in any large foundry. Again, it is re- 
markable to see a huge steam-hammer of some 
forty tons’ force welding a mass of metal at 
white-heat ; but these large steam-hammers are 
not unknown elsewhere. The guide will, how- 
ever, always act on a hint from the visitor, and 
confine himself chiefly, if asked to do so, to those 
parts of the Arsenal where things are to be seen 
which cannot be found in many other places. 
The intelligent visitor will probably remember 
that he comes to Woolwich to see cannon and 
projectiles, and will act accordingly. 

The Arsenal is divided into four departments 
—the Laboratory, the Gun Factory, the Gun- 
carriage Department, and the Stores; and of 
these four divisions, the first two contain the 
— things not to be found in very many other 
places, 

The Gun-carriage Department has workshops 
both for metal and wood work, and each branch 
contains many subdivisions. There is nothing, 


however, in this department which is peculiar. 


to the Arsenal, with the exception of course of 


the special articles which are manufactured ; 
that is to say, forging, steam-carpentering, wheel- 
making, and so on, are carried on as they would 
be carried on elsewhere. The guides always 
make a point of showing the wheel-shoeing pit, 
as it is called, in which the tire is put on a gun- 
wheel; but then the same thing may be seen 
performed any day in rather a simpler manner 
at a village wheelwright’s. The machinery in 
this department is, however, very complete, 
especially in the carpenters’ shops, where the 
lathes which work automatically, and turn 
wheel-spokes and such things according to a 
given pattern, and the steam saws for cutting 
dovetails for sides of boxes, and other machinery, 
are all constructed on highly ingenious principles, 
With regard to the articles constructed, the trail 
of a gun may be followed in all stages of its 
construction until it appears complete with its 
wheels, and ready for the gun to be placed on it, 
Here, too, may be seen the ingenious Moncrieff 
gun-carriage, by which the gun is only raised 
above a fortification at the moment when it is 
fired, the ‘sighting’ being done from below by 
an arrangement of mirrors. 

The Stores, again, are remarkable only for the 
quantity of material stowed away ready for use, 
For instance, there are ten thousand complete 
sets of harness for guns and baggage wagons 
always kept in stock. But when the visitor has 
just walked once through these storehouses, he 
will probably have seen all that he cares to see 
there. 

It is, however, when we come to the Gun 
Factory that the special interest of the Arsenal 
begins. Imagine a huge mass of steel welded 


—for casting would not give sufficient strength 
—into the form of the trunk of a large fir- | 
tree, and you have the first stage of a gun's | 
existence. This solid mass is to form the tube | 
of a cannon, and the solid core has to be removed | 
by ingenious and powerful machinery. It takes 
a week or two to bore the interior of some of 
the larger guns. Some of the machines are con- 
structed to bore a hole which is continually 
enlarged by successive tools ; while others actu- 
ally cut out a round solid mass from the interior. 
The tube has also to be subjected to the process 
of being turned both within and without, and 
it is then fit for the next process, which is that 
of cutting the grooves within it which give the 
required spin to the projectile, commonly called 
rifling. This is a delicate and intricate process, 
for the utility of the gun of course depends 
largely on the accuracy with which the grooves 
are made. The actual cutting is performed by 
a machine which travels up the tube at the 
required spiral ; but as the work proceeds, the 
man in charge carefully examines the grooves 
along their whole length with the aid of a candle 
fixed at the end of along rod which he pushes 
up the tube. 

But when the tube has been bored, turned, 
and rifled, the gun is by no means finished. The 
tube by itself would be far too delicate for the 
large charges of powder employed ; and conse- 
quently, it has to be fitted at the breech end with 
two or three outer cases or jackets, the outside 
one of which bears the trunnions on which the 
gun rests. At last the gun is completed ; anc 


the next thing is to subject it to a severe test 
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by firing from it a charge of powder proportioned 
to its size. For this purpose, it has to be taken 
to Plumstead marshes, a portion of which forms 
the testing-ground and powder-magazines con- 
nected with the Arsenal. Lines of railway run 
down to the marshes, and the gun is mounted 
on a truck and dragged off by a locomotive to 
the place appointed for its trial. It may be 
mentioned that lines of railway run in all direc- 
tions through the Arsenal, one of narrow gauge 
being introduced into most of the workshops, so 
that the visitor has to keep a lookout lest a tiny 
locomotive with a train of what may almost be 
called toy trucks should bear down upon him 
as he is walking along.—But to return to the 
gun. When it has been finally tested, cleaned, 
polished, and stamped, it is coated with a par- 
ticular varnish, and is fit for service. 

The next most interesting place to the Gun 
Factory is the Laboratory, where shells and 
bullets are manufactured. Shells are cast rough, 
and then finished off in a lathe. A band of 
copper now usually takes the place of the copper 
studs which were formerly inserted to enable 
the shell to fit into the rifled grooves. This 
band is expanded by the force of the explosion 
when the gun is fired, and fills up the grooves, so 
as to give the necessary spin to the shell. Shells 
are charged with their interior bullets at the 
Laboratory ; but the powder is added down at the 
marshes. A shell when completed has become 
a very expensive article, especially if it is a 
large one. Some of these projectiles are so 
heavy that the guns from which they have to 
be fired are provided with small cranes for lifting 
them up to the breech. The shells are, like the 
guns, beautifully finished off and varnished, and 
then sent off to the stores. 

Perhaps the most interesting place in the 
Laboratory department is the Pattern Room, 
which is a sort of museum where shot and shells 
of all sorts are to be seen, from the old-fashioned 
chain-shot, made of round balls fastened together, 
to the most perfect specimens of modern shells. 
Here, also, are to be seen those strange weapons 
of modern warfare called torpedoes, amongst them 
the famous ‘fish torpedo, which with its com- 
plicated mechanism may be almost described 
as an under-water ship. It is so constructed 
that it finds its way unseen and unheard, with 
its terrible charge of dynamite, to the side of 
a hostile vessel, 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER XVII.—THEN AND IN THAT CASE, 


Even after the business with the Porte-Crayon 
was settled, however, Linnell did not go straight 
to his hotel. He had other work to do before 
he could finish the evening. He jumped into a 
hansom in hot haste, and drove round to his 
lawyer’s, whom he wished to see upon important 
business. He drove to the private address, of 
course, not to the office ; but late as it was, the 
lawyer was out—at his club most likely, the 
servant thought ; and Linnell, all on fire to con- 
clude his business at the earliest possible moment, 
drove down to the club forthwith to intercept 
him. He found the man of law relaxing his 


mind at that abode of luxury in a hand at whist, 
and waited with impatience for his hasty inter- 
view till the rubber was over. Then he said 
hurriedly : ‘Mr Burchell, I want you three min- 
utes in the library. I won’t detain you longer 
than that. But-—— This is a matter that won’t 
wait. I’m off to Khartoum to join Gordon to- 
morrow.’ 

‘And you want your will made?’ the solicitor 
suggested with the rapid wisdom born of old 
experience. . 

‘Precisely, that’s it. You hit the right nail on 
the head at once. Can you draw it up for me 
here and now? I leave to-morrow morning by 
the 9.40,’ 

‘My dear sir, the lawyer remonstrated, ‘this 
is very precipitate. But you know your own 
business better than I do. If you wish it, 
certainly ; a will’s a thing one can do off- 
hand. We’ll get two witnesses here on the spot. 
Watson’s here: you know Watson, I think: 
and your cousin, Sir Austen,’s dining with him 
to-night in the club. Shall I ask them to attest ? 
But perhaps that won't do; you may mean your 
cousin to benefit under the document.’ 

Linnell smiled. ‘No, I don’t, he said. ‘My 
bequests are few. Single, in fact. A very short 
paper. It won’t take you two minutes to draw it 
. Testamentary disposition reduced to its sim- 
plest and most primitive elements. I leave every- 
thing absolutely to a solitary person. Sir Austen 
will do as well as anybody else if he cares to sign 
it’ 

Mr Burchell went off for a few seconds to 
detain two fit and proper witnesses from leaving 
the club (as it was getting late), and returned 
triumphant at the end of that time with news 
that the needful legal attestors might be found 
when wanted in the first smoking-room. ‘And 
now,’ he said, taking up a sheet of blank paper 
with a smile, ‘what’s to be the tenor of this most 
hasty document ?” 

‘As I said,’ Linnell answered, looking straight 
with empty eyes into the vacant fireplace, ‘I 
leave everything I die possessed of to Psyche, 
daughter of Haviland Dumaresq, of the Wren’s 
Nest, Petherton Episcopi’ And he wrote the 
names down as he spoke, for better security, on 
the back of an envelope which he handed to the 


lawyer. 

Mr Burchell whistled audibly to himself ; but 
he was too old and too practised a hand at his 
trade to dream of remonstrating or asking any 
questions. He merely suggested in the most 
matter-of-fact voice, ‘Shall I add, “whom it is 
my intention hereafter to marry?” The addi- 
tion’s usual, and in case of any dispute as to 
probate of the will, it carries weight with judges 
and juries, Some reason for a bequest is ordi- 
narily given, when large sums are bequeathed to 
strangers in blood. The law expects at least 
a show of explanation. Otherwise, one is apt to 
have questions raised as to undue influence, in- 
quiries as to sound disposing state of mind at the 
time, or other doubts as to precise fitness for 
testamentary disposition at the date of executing. 
May I add the clause? It simplifies difficul- 
ties.’ 

‘No, Linnell answered sharply and promptly. 
‘It isenot my intention now or at any time to 


marry the lady. I leave it to her absolutely 
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sans phrase. If you want a reason, say that I 
bequeath it her as a testimony to the profound 
respect I feel for the literary and philosophical 
ability of her distinguished father.’ 

The lawyer paused, with his pen in his hand. 
‘It’s not my place, of course,’ he said in a very 
quiet voice, ‘to interfere in any way, however 
tentatively, with a client’s wishes or mode of 
disposal of his own property; but I think it 
only my duty to tell you at once that that will 
has avery small chance indeed of ever getting 

robate.’ 

‘Why ?’ Linnell asked, half angrily. 

‘Now, don’t be annoyed,’ the lawyer answered, 
balancing his pen judicially on his extended fore- 
finger. ‘My object is not to thwart your wishes, 
but simply to ensure their being duly carried 
out. Bear with me while I explain to you in 
very brief terms wherein such a will is likely 
to defeat its own purpose.—You’re going, you 
say, to-morrow to the Soudan ?’ 

Linnell nodded. 

‘Very well,’ the lawyer went on, with demon- 
strative penholder, ‘you go in a very great hurry. 
I don’t presume to say what may be the causes 
which have led you to leave England in such 
breathless haste; but we will suppose, for the 
purposes of argument alone, that they are causes 
not entirely unconnected with relations you ma 
have entertained or thought of entertaining wit 
this young lady. You come up here to-night, 
late in the evening, in a state of obvious and 
unmistakable nervous excitement, and you ask 
me to draw up a will for you in the library of a 
club, at an unseasonable hour, leaving away every 
penny you possess from your kinsmen in blood, 
whoever they may be, to a complete stranger, 
whose name and status you can only define to 
me by her relationship to a gentleman equally 
remote in law and fact from you. And then you 
an oe as one of your witnesses to this very 
doubtful and unsatisfactory transaction the heir- 
at-law and next-of-kin, Sir Austen Linnell, whom 
you intend to ignore, and whose interest it is 
to set aside, if possible, the entire document. As 
your solicitor, I ask you, plainly, isn’t this course 
of action open to objection? Mind, I don’t 
suggest such a point of view as my own at all; 
but won’t a hard-headed, common-sense English 
jury simply say: “The man came up to town 
disappointed, in a breathless hurry ; ran off to 
the Soudan, foolishly, at a moment’s notice ; got 
killed there, when he needn’t have gone at all if 
he didn’t like” I’m discounting your decease, 
you observe, because no will, of course, takes 
effect under any circumstances during the life- 
time of the testator—“left all he had to leave 
to a young girl he had probably only known for 
a couple of months; and cut off, without even 
the proverbial shilling, the whole of his own 
kith and kin, including a real live British 
baronet, whom any man of sense ought to 
have coddled and made much of as a distin- 
guished relative.” I put it to you, wouldn't the 
average respectable English juryman—pig-headed, 
no doubt, but eminently practical—say at once : 
“The man was not of sound disposing mind. 
He must have been mad to prefer a girl he 
wasn’t going to marry to his own most esteemed 
and respected relative ?”—Observe, I don’t for 
a moment suggest they would be at all right ; 


but, as your legal adviser, I feel bound to tell 
you what view I think they’d take in such a 
case of the proceeding.’ 

‘We must risk it, Linnell answered, with 
enforced quietness. ‘I’m sure myself I was 
never of sounder disposing mind before—in fact, 
till now I never had any reason to think of 
disposing of anything. And as to Sir Austen, 
we can substitute somebody else for him at a 
pinch. Though I think him far too much of 
a onpeanng to wish to dispute anybody’s will 
in his own favour.’ 

The lawye1’s brows contracted slightly. ‘In 
matters of business,’ he said with quiet decision, 
‘it never does to trust too implicitly one’s own 
father. Treat all the world as if they were 
rogues alike, and the honest ones will never owe 
you a grudge for it.—But let that pass. Now, 
see one other point. No will, as I said just now, 
takes effect in any case during the testator’s life- 
time. You’re going on a distant and dangerous 
errand. The chances are, you may never come 
back again. It’s our duty to face all possible 
contingencies beforehand, you see. In case you 
should meet with any accident over yonder in 
the Soudan—in case, for example, the whok 
Khartoum garrison should be blotted out to a 
man, as Hicks Pasha’s army was the other day— 
what legal proof of death can we have? and how 
would you wish me to comport myself meanwhile 
towards this young lady? Am I to communi- 
cate with her immediately whenever I have any 
serious ground to apprehend that some misfor- 
tune may possibly have overtaken you? or am 
I to wait a reasonable length of time after 
Khartoum’s smashed, before unnecessarily har- 
rowing her delicate feelings by letting her know 
that my suspicions are justified ?” 

‘I’m afraid her feelings won’t be particularly 
harrowed,’ Linnell answered with a Been look. 
‘But wait, if you like, the reasonable time. It 
would be awkward if she were to come in to the 
property for a while, and—and I were afterwards 
to turn up unexpectedly like a revenant to 
reclaim it. Not, of course, that under such cir- 
cumstances I should ever dream of reclaiming 
it at all’ The lawyer’s eyebrows executed a 
rapid upward movement. ‘But still, it’s best to 
avoid all unnecessary complications. Let twelve 
oe elapse before you communicate with 
ier.” 

Mr Burchell made no audible answer; he 
simply arched his eyebrows still higher and went 
on drawing up the short form of will, writing 
the attestation clause, and taking instructions as 
to executors and other technical details. When 
all was finished, he handed the paper to Linnell 
to peruse. ‘ Will that do?’ he A quietly. 

‘That'll do perfectly,’ Linnell answered, glanc- 
ing over it. ‘Will you kindly go down, now, 
and get your witnesses ?” 

In two minutes more, the lawyer returned. 
‘This is very unfortunate,’ he said. ‘It’s getting 
late, and there’s nobody I know left in the club 
at all but Sir Austen and the other man. We 
can’t go and board an entire stranger with a 
polite request to come and see somebody he 
doesn’t know sign an important legal document. 
I’m afraid, undesirable as it certainly is, we 
shall have to fall back upon your cousin's 
signature.’ 
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‘Very well,’ Linnell replied, with perfect trust- 
fulness. ‘Sir Austen let it be. We’ve met once 
or twice on neutral ground before, and we shall 
meet often enough now at Khartoum. I don’t 
like him, but I trust him implicitly. In matters 
of that sort, one can always trust an English 
gentleman,’ 

‘Not when you’ve seen as much of probate 
as I have,’ the lawyer interposed with quiet 
emphasis, ‘Where probate’s concerned, a man 
should never trust his own mother. But if you 
must go to Africa to-morrow, and if this will 
must be signed to-night, we must get whoever 
we can to attest it. Ten minutes to twelve, and 
it’s dated to-day. No time to be lost. I’ll go 
down again and bring up your cousin.’ 

Two minutes later, Sir Austen came up, coldl 
polite. ‘Good-evening, Mr Linnell,’ he said wit 
a chilly bow. ‘Under other circumstances, I 
might perhaps have declined to undertake this 
little service. But we needn’t conceal from our- 
selves at present the fact that my cousin Frank’s 
sudden death, of which you have now of course 
already heard, has altered to some extent our 
relations towards one another. It’s no longer 
necessary for his sake to adopt the attitude I 
once felt constrained to adopt towards you. I 
have to thank you, too, for your letter in reply 
to mine, and for what under the circumstances 
I must certainly call your very generous and 
friendly conduct—now unfortunately of no avail. 
—You sign, do you? Thank you: thank you. 
Where do I put my name? There ?—Ah, thanks. 
—Here, Watson, you put your signature under 
mine. That concludes the business, I suppose ? 
—Very well, then, Burchell, the thing’s finished : 
now you can release us.—I understand, Mr 
Linnell, you leave England to-morrow.’ 

‘For the Soudan, yes. Via Brindisi.’ 

Sir Austen started. ‘Why, how odd,’ he said. 
‘A strange coincidence. I go by the same train. 
To the Soudan! Incredible. You re not going 
out to join Gordon, then, are you ?’ 

‘I’m going as special artist for the Porte- 
Crayon, Linnell answered ig ‘I didn’t 
think of it till this afternoon; but I met a 
friend who told me of the post, and I made 
up my mind at an hour's notice; so now I’m 
off by to-morrow’s oriental express.’ 

They stopped there talking for half an hour 
or so, Sir Austen’s iciness thawing a little when 
he learned that his cousin was to be thrown 
in with him so much for an indefinite period : 
and then, as the small-hours were closing in, 
they drove off separately to their various resting- 
places, to snatch a few hours’ sleep before to- 
Morrow’s journey. At the foot of the club stairs, 
Sir Austen detained the lawyer a moment after 
Linnell had hailed a loitering hansom. ‘I say, 
Burchell,’ he said, lighting a cigar in the vesti- 
bule, ‘what’s your opinion of Charles Linnell’s 
condition to-night? Didn’t seem quite in testa- 
mentary form, did he? Odd he should want to 
make a will in such a precious hurry just now, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘Not at all, the lawyer answered with prompt 
decision. ‘You've settled up all your own affairs, 
no doubt, before leaving the country for so dan- 
gerous an expedition.’ 

‘Ah, but that’s different, you know. I’m going 
with Her Majesty’s approbation on active service. 


This painter fellow’s chosen to visit Khartoum 
of his own accord, and he’s chosen to start at 
a moment’s notice ; and as far as I could see— 
just glancing at the body of the will hurriedly 
—he’s left everything he possesses to some play- 
actress or somebody. Psyche Dumaresq, that was 
the name. Theatrical, obviously. It won’t hold 
water. The man’s in a very excited state of 
mind, that’s clear. He laughs and talks in a 
dreary, weary way. Miss Psyche Dumaresq must 
have thrown him overboard. And now he wants 
to set out for Khartoum and get shot through 
the head, for no other reason than just to make 
that faithless lady sensible of her error with a 
thumping legacy. He was always as mad as a 
hatter, this Yankee painter fellow, and to-night 
he’s more excited and madder than ever.—I 
tell you what it is, Burchell: the will won't 
stand. The next-of-kin will inherit the estate. 
Miss Psyche Dumaresq may whistle for her 
money.’ 

Mr Burchell only shook his head in quiet 
dissent. ‘As sane as you are,’ he answered with 
a nod ; ‘but a great deal too good for this world 
of ours in many ways. He doesn’t want to wait 
for dead men’s shoes. He doesn’t want to get 
anybody’s money.’ And he murmured to him- 
self, as he went down the club steps in the 
summer drizzle: ‘If only I knew where Linnell 
was stopping, I’d go round to him now, late as 
it is, and advise him to make another will on 
spec. at Cairo or Alexandria. Sir Austen’s far 
too sharp for my taste. But Linnell forgot to 
tell me where he put up, and I can’t go round 
to every hotel in all London at this time of night 
and knock them up on the bare chance of finding 
him,’ 


THE VELVET BOOK. 


No people are more fond than-the British of sneer- 
ing at the ignorance of other nations concerning 
matters Britannic—our customs, our social usages, 
our habits; and yet it may be doubted whether 
we are not more crassly ignorant than any other 
nation of affairs which do not directly concern 


ourselves. We smile, for instance, when we hear 
a Frenchman or an American speak of Sir Peel 
or Lord Norfolk ; but how many of our fellow- 
countrymen, say the rank and file of the best 
men in London society—always excepting those 
engaged in diplomacy, of course—know anything 
whatsoever about, we will not say the social 
peculiarities, but the mere historic aristocracy of 
any country save their own? They will, indeed, 
probably have some vague idea that Montmorency 
is a noble name in France, Colonna in Italy, 
Dolgorouki in Russia, Metternich in Austria, 
Guzman in Spain, Fiirstenberg in Germany, and 
so on; but any questions concerning members 
of these noble families, or about the history and 
traditions of these illustrious houses, they will 
be as unable to answer as they would be to tell 
you why Oodeypore looks down on Scindiah, or 
the Shereef of Wazan despises Osman Ghazee. 
This ignorance of course does not extend to 
matters of primary importance, for we are a 
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practical people, and wherever knowledge can 
be turned into money, or the equivalent, we are 
at once all athirst for the sweet waters of wisdom. 
But it is amusing, if hardly edifying, to notice 
how, when our attention is invited to the con- 
sideration of foreign affairs of but minor interest, 
a spirit of self-complacency—something akin to 
Victor Hugo’s famous ‘ Moi seul, et c’est assez !’ 
—an expression of sentiment which, by the way, 
the illustrious poet again arranged and used later 
on as a motto, ‘Ego, Hugo !’—invariably en- 
deavours to spring to the importance of a 
national sentiment worthy of all honour and 
respect. 

The well-known story of how Lord Palmerston, 
replying to the remark of the courteous Duc de 
Persigny, ‘Were I not a Frenchman, I would 
wish to be an Englishman,’ said, ‘Were I not an 
Englishman, I would wish to be one,’ sufficiently 
illustrates our meaning without going further ; 
and it is a fact of no little significance that 
this reply has passed uncensured, hidden as 
it were by the insipid patriotism which is sup- 
posed to have inspired it. Of this national 
failing we are of course ourselves perfectly 
conscious, and we indeed delight in roundly 
abusing ourselves for it ; but this self-scourging, 
strangely enough, never seems to stimulate to any 
active and practical reform in this particular. 

But strange as it may seem to many, there are 
to be found, even in a mere careless examina- 
tion of some of the least prominent features of 
the social life of foreign communities, items of 
considerable interest, trivial details concerning 
great facts and important institutions, which can 
hardly be without value in the eyes of the student 
of contemporaneous history, but which we, in 
our lofty self-complacency, wholly ignore. Take 
the nobility of Russia, for instance. This example 
simply happens to come to our pen, but we could 
of course choose many others. What do we 
know about it? And yet Russia is supposed to 
be our great enemy, and that vast Empire is 
governed by its nobles! As a matter of fact, the 
Libro d’Oro of the Muscovites, the volume which 
contains the essence and kernel of their nobility, 
is the ‘Velvet Book,’ the ‘Barhatnaia Kniga,’ 
or last copy of the old genealogical tables of 
the nobility, which was made when the ‘ Mest- 
nitchestvo’ was abolished (January 2, 1682), and 
the political equality of the nobility was intro- 
duced into the laws, Bound in red velvet, this 
book is now kept in the Senate, and no newly 
ennobled families are allowed to be inscribed 
therein. It contains the names of the Russian 
nobility who are descended from Rurik—the very 
essence of all that, according to Muscovite ideas, is 
the most noble. Many most powerful families 
have used every effort to have their names inserted 
in these sacred pages, but in vain—notably, the 
Narischkines, and yet a Narischkine was the 
mother of Peter the Great. The origin of this 
family is indeed curious. They pretend to have 


descended from a royal house which flourished 
in the town of Egra, in Bohemia; but this is 
folly. Their original name was ‘Yarichkine, 
and their nobility only dates from 1670. They 
were common labourers in the village of Staro 
Kirkino, near Mikhailow, a village which still 
exists. Nathalie, the daughter of one of these 
labourers (Cyril) used to stay on long visits 
to her godmother, Madame Matview, in Moscow, 
whose ‘husband, from having been a common 
soldier, had been raised from the ranks by the 
Czar Alexis, and who was even honoured from time 
to time with a visit from his imperial benefactor, 
On one of these occasions, the Czar met Nathalie, 
the pretty peasant girl, fell in love with her, 
and married her. Peter the Great was born of 
this union. Cyril the peasant obtained permis- 
sion from his son-in-law the Czar to change his 
name of Yarichkine—which has a very offensive 
meaning in Russian—to Narischkine. Alexander 
Narischkine, the grandson of the peasant Cyril, 
received from Peter the Great the title of Count; 
but he wisely refrained from availing himself 
of this privilege ; and his descendants, with equal 
ood taste, have followed his example. That the 
Narischkines ever refused the title of Prinde 
is not accurate. They did their best, as we have 
already pointed out, to have their name inscribed 
in the Velvet Book, but in vain. 

On looking over this curious and interesting 
volume one finds many of the most famous names 
of Russia conspicuous by their absence—the 
Wolkonskis, for instance, were, like the Narisch- 
kines, refused admittance therein; but, on the 
other hand, many well-known names, the Solty- 
koffs, for example, who are not only in the 
Velvet Book, but had their name on the older 
record, now destroyed (the ‘Rodostorvnaia Kniga’), 
will meet the eye. As a matter of fact, the 
Odoievskis and the Koltsow-Massalskys are at 
the head of the Russian nobility; but the title of 
Prince (‘ Kniga’) was up to the time of Peter the 
Great only borne, as in England, by members of a 
royal family. Peter began by making Mentschi- 
koff a Prince, and others followed in rapid succes- 
sion. As our readers are aware, the late Emperor 
Alexander II. married shortly before his assassi- 
nation a Dolgorouki—the name in Russian means 
‘Longhand ;’ but the enemies of the lady, who 
cried out so loudly that it was a mésalliance, 
seem to have overlooked the fact that the first 
Czar of the Romanoff family, the youth Michael 
—who, by the way, was proposed for the throne 
by Theodore Cheremetew, an ancestor of the 

resent Emperor’s great friend—married Mary 

olgorouki; and that, later on, Peter II. was 
engaged to be married to a Catherine Dolgorouki, 
a union which the Emperor’s death alone pre- 
vented. 

The Galitzins (from ‘Golitsa,’ a gauntlet) are 
very noble; but the family is so immense—there 
are over two hundred members of this family 
bearing the title of Prince !—that, like the 
Tolstois, they seem omnipresent. The Orlofis 
and the Stroganows—Madame Cheremetew, the 
friend of the present Emperor, is a daughter 
of a Count Stroganow and the Grand Duchess 
Mary—are of comparatively humble origin ; the 
former having descended from a young prisoner 
nicknamed ‘Orell,’ the eagle, who was con- 
demned to death, but pardoned by Peter the 
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Great, who admired his coolness in kicking aside, 
as he went to kneel before the block, the head 
of a man who had just been decapitated, saying : 
‘You must really make room for me, old fellow !’ 
—and the latter coming from a race of rich 
merchants who owned vast possessions at the 
foot of the Ural Mountains, and who paid 
Yermak, a brigand, to punish the barbarous tribes 
of Siberia for their depredations, thus earning 
the good-will of John the Terrible, who granted 
to the Stroganows the right to build their own 
fortresses, make their own laws, and have an 
army of their qwn. Peter the Great, by the way, 
deprived this family of these privileges, not to 
speak of the great honour of being addressed— 
and of this the Stroganows are justly proud—as 
‘distinguished men ’—‘ Imenilyie liordi. 

Our limited space prevents our continuing 
further our survey of the Russian nobility in this 
paper; but enough will perhaps have been said 
to show that it isa subject not devoid of interest, 
and one not wholly unworthy the attention of 
our readers. 


MY AUNT CECILIA. 
CHAPTER II. 


Wuen I came down the next morning, Aunt 
Cecilia was already seated at the breakfast table. 
‘She looked up with a smile as I came in, and 
shook her finger at me. 

‘You have grown into a sad sluggard, child,’ 
she cried. ‘I have been down this hour. If 
you had known how fresh the air was blowing 
through the trees, you would not have lain in 
bed. I can’t imagine where the sweet scent 
comes from that one gets in the early morning 
in town.’ 

I had no suggestions to make on this subject, 
and so sat down and began my breakfast: 

‘Osmond,’ began my aunt hesitatingly, after 
she had watched me for some time in silence, ‘I 
have thought over what you said last night.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘It cannot be, my dear boy,’ she said, speaking 
with evident exertion. ‘I cannot tell you why 
I oppose your wishes ; you must not ask me.’ 

‘You have some strong reason.’ 

‘Naturally, I have, or I should not refuse 
what I see you wish so much, Are not you the 
only one I have to love and gratify in the whole 
world ?? 

‘But I think I ought to understand,’ I objected. 
‘If you have a reason, why not tell it to me. 
You see, aunt, this isa serious matter. It affects 
my whole life.’ 

‘It is for that reason that I am firm,’ she said 
more gravely than before. ‘I know you cannot 
understand my motives; but you must trust me, 
Osmond. We have come for the first time to one 
of those differences which will test whether you 
Teally love me. There will be more, but this is 
one. If you can look back on the past, and see 
grounds for confiding in me though you do not 
understand what I am doing, all will be well 
between us. If not, there is sorrow waiting for 
us both. For both, Osmond ; sorer for you than 
for me, probably.—Will you trust me, child ; will 


‘I will try, I answered; and so the subject 
pe for the time, but I was sorely dissatisfied 
with my aunt’s rejection of my scheme. I was 
at that age when with the growth of an independ- 
ent desire to think for one’s self there increases 
also a dislike to accept the judgment of others, 
even of those most loved and trusted. I was 
bitterly disappointed ; a sense of injury rankled 
in me. I felt I was being unjustly dealt with ; 
and I went about all that day nursing my 
indignation. 

Aunt Cecilia did not allude again to the subject, 
but she seemed aware that there was a cold shadow 
between us; and I caught her kind eyes more 
than once studying my face with an anxiously 
appealing expression, which should have brought 
me to her feet at once, but which caused no other 
feeling in me at the time than one of petulance at 
being watched. 

Towards evening I took my hat and went out 
for a walk. I turned towards Westminster, and 
had hardly set foot upon the bridge when some 
one coming behind me thrust his arm through 
mine, and Sinclair’s voice saluted me. 

‘Hullo! is it you?’ I exclaimed. ‘How did 
you get here? Is Calthrop in town?’ 

‘I have done with Calthrop, he answered, 
shaking his head disdainfully. ‘The place was 
unbearable after you had left.—How very odd 
that I should meet you just at this moment! 
ro minutes more and it would have been too 
ate. 

‘Too late for what?’ 

‘Why, to see me!—But tell me, what news 
have you?’ 

‘Bad, I assured him. ‘My aunt won't hear 
of my entering the navy.’ 

‘Won't she, by Jove!’ Sinclair exclaimed. 
‘You know I thought you would find difficulties. 
Why not? 

‘She won't tell me.’ 

‘So! And what are you going to do? 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘What can I do? 
Give in, I suppose.’ 

‘Oh, if you mean to give in, you may as 
well do it at once, with a good grace,’ Sinclair 
said contemptuously. 

His tone stung me, and I asked quickly: ‘In 
my place, what would you do?’ 

‘Not give way, certainly.’ 

We walked on for some distance in silence. 

At last I asked him: ‘Where are you going 
now ?? 

‘Why, that reminds me,’ he answered, ‘that 
this is not my way. I am going to Ports- 
mouth,’ 

‘To Portsmouth?’ 

‘Well, why do you look so astonished? I 
can’t go back to Calthrop; I haven’t enough 
money to stay in town; I am going to my 
uncle.” Then with a sudden pressure of my arm 
he said: ‘Come with me, Osmond. My uncle 
will be able to help you. I know he took a 
fancy to you, for he told me so,’ 

‘1 don’t see how he can help me,’ I answered. 
‘If my aunt won’t consent, she won't, and there 
the matter must end. I don’t see what you 
want me to do. And how can I go to Ports- 
mouth? I have no money.’ 

We-had descended the steps beside St Thomas’s 
Hospital as we spoke, and were pacing slowly 
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along the parade which extends before that 
building. Sinclair suddenly stopped, and leaned 
back against the river wall, thrusting both 
hands deep into his trousers-pockets. 

‘I am going to walk,’ he said lightly. 

‘Walk !’ I repeated—‘ walk to Portsmouth ?” 

‘It would take a longer walk than that to 
exhaust my constitution,’ he said. ‘As for yours, 
of course it is another matter.’ 

‘If you can do it, I can,’ I said, rather nettled. 
‘But why not go by train?’ 

‘Oh, why not go in a carriage-and-pair, or 
stretched at full length in an ambulance!’ he 
cried contemptuously. ‘ Because I’m not a girl, 
nor in old man. Because I want to see the world; 
because Well, there are fifty reasons, and 
the last is that I want to walk. So, if you 
care to come with me, you may ; if not, you may 
go home and knuckle down to your aunt.’ 

What tempted me I do not know; but without 
another word I thrust my arm through Sinclair’s, 
and we turned our faces towards the Westminster 
Bridge Road again. 

‘You had better send a line to your aunt,’ 
Sinclair said, when we reached the top of the 
steps; ‘don’t frighten the old lady unneces- 
sarily.’ 

We went into the first post-office we came 
to, and bought a sheet of paper, on which I 
hurriedly wrote a few lines, assuring my aunt 
that I was quite safe, and that she need feel 
no anxiety on my account. I wonder what 
anguish could fitly repay to me the cruelty of 
those cold-hearted words! Whatever it might 
be, I would gladly undergo it now, if I could 
erase from my memory the picture of Aunt 
Cecilia sitting through the dusk of that short 
summer night with a growing fear at her heart, 
waiting for the return of the child on whom 
- lavished such an undeserved and tender 
ove. 

Sinclair was in high spirits as we walked 
along.. He sang snatches of songs, made jests 
on the people whom we met, and communicated 
at last a little of his gaiety to me; so that 
we walked along sturdily and briskly through 
Wandsworth to Wimbledon Common. It was 
the week after the meeting of the National 
Rifle Association, and one or two tents were 
still left on the ground. Into one of these we 
crept, and wrapping ourselves in a piece of 
canvas which had been left there by some acci- 
dent, we quickly fell asleep. It may seem odd, 
but it is a fact that my sleep was sound and 
dreamless ; and I woke without feeling one pang 
of compunction. 

The morning was bright and fine. We went 
down into the town of Wimbledon and bought 
some rolls and milk. Sinclair was not without 
money ; in fact it was, as he had implied, the 
adventure of the journey on foot to Portsmouth, 
not its economy, which had made it attractive 
to him. For my own part, as we followed the 
road which drops down from the heights of 
Wimbledon to the lower country, I was conscious 
of a wholly new feeling of exhilaration. For 
the first time in my life I was free; nobody 
could give me the word of direction, or inter- 
fere with me in doing what I wished. To 
most men it is a rare pleasure to feel them- 
selves free to bend their steps whithersoever 


I often look back upon that morning. It 
was in some ways the happiest I ever spent. We 
walked leisurely through the pleasant country, 
straying through field-paths, where the reapers 
were already cutting the early grain ; lingering 
beneath shady trees while the heat was at its 
greatest ; talking always of the life we meant 
to lead, and seeing before us a long vista of 
glorious successes and distinctions, at the end 
of which we should be laid to rest in St Paul’s 
or in the Abbey, leaving behind us a worthy 
monument in our deeds. 

We plodded into Godalming late in the after- 
noon, and had some tea in a confectioner’s shop. 
I remember well the curious glances bestowed 
on us by the comely woman who served us; 
and I do not doubt that I at least looked weary 
and travel-stained enough to attract attention. 
I should have liked to rest in Godalming for 
the night; but Sinclair had evidently no in- 
tention of doing so, and I did not venture to 
suggest it. 

The light-heartedness of the morning was 
almost gone now; and we walked on silently 
enough, both more weary than we chose to admit. 
The sky became overcast; it was unbearably 
sultry ; from time to time a few heavy drops 
of rain splashed in the thick dust; and low 
thunder rumbled in the distance. We left the 
main road at last, and turned into a byway 
which we were assured would bring us out 
upon the Portsmouth coach road. The path led 
through thick woods until it descended to the 
banks of a little stream, over which a rustic 
bridge was thrown. Sinclair cast himself down 
on the green bank with a heavy sigh of relief, 
and bending over the rippling water, drank his 
fill, and washed the dust and perspiration from 
his face. 

‘This is hot work, eh, Osmond!’ he said, 
brushing away the water from his hair. 

‘It will be cooler soon, I suppose.’ 

‘I shall stay here until it is, at anyrate,’ Sin- 
clair answered ; and with that he laid himself 
comfortably against the roots of a tree and fell 
asleep. I had an idea that whilst he _~ I 
ought to remain awake, and I tried valiantly to 
conquer my fatigue ; but very shortly all things 
round me became indistinct; and I lost conscious- 
ness in the midst of a vision of Aunt Cecilia 
shredding cool lettuce leaves for supper in the 
pleasant shady parlour of the old house. 

I was roused by Sinclair, who shook me vio- 
lently. ‘Wake, Osmond; wake up,’ he cried. 
‘We have slept so long that the day has gone 
and the moon is up. use yourself, my boy; 
it is cool enough now.’ 

I rose with some difficulty. My limbs were 
cramped and chilled; and I felt hardly less 
tired than when I had lain down; but Sinclair 
seemed full of energy. He strode forward hastily 
on the road. I did not mean to admit that I was 
nearly exhausted ; so I set my teeth and followed 
him. We plodded along the dusty highway for 
two or three miles, hearing scarcely any sound 
but that of our own feet, for the country was 
marvellously still. The road began to rise 
at last; and we found ourselves on a steep 
ascent. 
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‘This must be Hindhead,’ Sinclair said. ‘I 
know the Portsmouth road crosses it.’ 

I had never heard of Hindhead; but at that 
instant I saw, upon the slope of a vast hollow 
on the right of the road, a little hut or shelter 
for cattle. 

‘Sinclair, I can’t go much farther,’ I said. 
‘We cannot walk all night. Let us sleep 
there.’ 

‘You do look pumped out,’ he said good-natur- 
edly. ‘And I am tired too.—Well, we will try 
that hut.’ 

The door was open, and in one corner were 
several bundles of clean straw. We spread the 
straw a little, and lying down on it, were soon 
asleep. 

After some hours of troubled rest I woke 
with a start. The door of the hut was half 
open, as we had left it when we lay down, 
and the bright moonlight streaming through the 
opening reached almost to the straw on which we 
lay. Ido not know how long I had slept—per- 
haps a couple of hours; but I was wide awake 
now, for the restlessness of extreme fatigue had 
seized on me, and I moved uneasily from side to 
side, seeking ease in vain. The broad band of 
light across the floor disquieted me, and drew 
my legs towards it in spite of myself. At last 
I rose, and moving quietly, so as not to disturb 
Sinclair, I went to the door of the hut. A light 


‘wind had risen, which refreshed me, and I thought 


that possibly if I walked a little way I might 
be ale to sleep on my return. I went a short 
distance ; but quickly becoming tired, I sat down 
upon a stone. 

To the last hour of my life I shall remember 
the feeling of desolation which slowly entered my 
very soul as I sat looking over the wide expanse 
of moonlit country and watching the night-sky 

row pale before the approaching dawn. In that 
ted I realised, not suddenly, but as the full 
development of the feeling which had suggested 
itself at times throughout the day, the whole 
value of the home I had cast from me. In a 
succession of quick mental pictures, I saw Aunt 
Cecilia watching through the night, listening with 
straining ears for the sound of my approaching 
steps ; weeping tears, than which none surely can 
be more bitter, over the ingratitude which told 
her in the plainest language that her love had 
been in vain. I heard once more my godmother’s 
heart-broken voice, bidding me be good to her 
whose charge I was; I saw the house in which 
I was always the first to be considered, and which 
my own action had made desolate and sorrowful. 
And still I fancied a voice, borne on the breeze, 
whispered, ‘ Return, return,’ 

I went to the door of the hut and looked in. 
Sinclair was sleeping still, unconscious that I 
was not beside him, Could I leave him, and go 
back? Could I face the contempt he would 
shower on me, and the reproof of everybody, 
and my aunt's tears ? 

I moved away again irresolute, and wandered 
up the hill-side to a spot where, on the very 
Summit, a cross of granite had been. placed. I 
sat down by its foot among the thick dew on 
the grass and watched the breaking light in the 
east. Slowly the rosy streaks deepened, length- 
ened, widened, broke, and gave way to a flood 
of brighter light, which swelled with a radiance 


too blinding to gaze upon, and suddenly almost 
it was day. In that moment my mind was made 
up; I ran quickly down the hill and shook 
Sinclair by the shoulder. 


‘Eh! What? Is it time? Where are we ? 
he gaped out. ‘Surely we need not move yet, 
Osmond. I haven’t had half-enough sleep.’ 


‘I have come to say good-bye,’ I said hurriedly. 
‘I cannot go on with you. I must go back.’ 

‘What! afraid?’ he asked. ‘What frightens 

ou, man? You were plucky enough yesterday, 

Nonsense ; this is only some whim you have got 
in the night. Lie down again, and sleep for a 
—_ of hours, and then we shall go on cheer- 
ully. 

dq can’t,’ I said. ‘It is no use trying to 
explain—you wouldn’t understand me. I must 
go back at once.’ 

‘Pooh!’ said Sinclair. ‘I don’t believe you. 
You’re restless) Go and walk it off, and come 
back to me when you’re rational again. I shall 
be here for an hour or two yet.’ 

So saying, he yawned and lay down again. ‘I 
shall not come back,’ I said. ‘Good-bye, and good 
luck to you, and so I left him. I do not 
— he caught my last remark ; I fancy he was 
asleep. 

The day was still so young when I turned my 
back upon the hut, that dark shadows lay among 
the trees, and the deep valley on the slope of 
which we had passed the night was filled ‘with 
an impenetrable white vapour. I trudged on 
boldly for two or three miles; but it is a weary 
thing at best to retrace one’s road; and the 
mental excitement I had pessed through resulted 
in great bodily fatigue. was still several miles 
from Godalming, and I was considering whether 
I should not sit down and rest for a while, 
when a lumbering sound of wheels was heard 
on the road, and the jingling rattle of such bells 
as carters fasten on their horses’ heads. In a few 
minutes the team was beside me; the carter’s 
dog, a rough tyke of no breed, ran "p and 
smelt me, wagging his tail; the carter looked 
curiously at me; and I returned his glance 
wistfully, I suppose, for he stopped. 

‘Woa!’ he cried; and the horses halted obe- 
diently. ‘Wheer be you goin’ this time o’ the 
mornin’, my lad?’ he asked, not unkindly, 

‘To London,’ I answered timidly. 

‘To Lunnon!’ and he scratched his head, as if 
in perplexity. ‘That’s a good step from here.’ 

“If you would let me ride a little way in your 
wagon, I should be very grateful” I said. ‘I 
have no money to give you; but I can get you 
some, I think, when we reach London.’ 

‘Get oop, my lad,’ he said ; ‘and never mind 
the money. There’s nothin’ but empty sacks 
under the tilt; and if you sleep a bit, why, so 
much the better.’ 


It was with a beating heart that I set out 
towards Aunt Cecilia’s house. It was ten o’clock ; 
the night was dark and hot. I walked as er 
as I could, fearing lest my resolution might fail 
before I had asked my aunt’s forgiveness, I 
reached the gate at last, and paused a moment 
to collect myself before ringing. I was raising 
my hand to the bell when I touched the gate, 
and found it open. It had never been left 
open even in the daytime within my know- 
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ledge ; and I went in with a horrible fear as 
to what might have happened. There were 
bright lights in the lower windows of the house, 
and the blinds of my aunt's parlour were un- 
drawn. I could see her sitting beside the table 
in her accustomed chair, her hands clasped on 
her knees. I was about to call to her; but 
her ears had been straining for my footsteps 
too long to need any other summons, and with 
a loud cry, she came running to me through 
the open door and took me in her arms. ‘My 
boy, my boy! I knew you would come back,’ 
she said, sobbing. ‘It was not in you to desert 
me. You could not doit. God be praised, who 
has given my boy back to me !’ 


MORE JUNGLE NOTES IN SUMATRA. 


Wuen the writer of these Notes had been long 
enough in the Far East to speak Malay tolerably, 
the coolies and others on the tobacco estate began 
to find out that the ‘tuan kechil, or overseer 
(literally, ‘little master’), was anxious for ‘ infor- 
mation vegetable, animal, and mineral ;’ and that 
the timely exhibition of specimens might turn 
away his wrath. The Chinaman of the coolie 
class cares nothing for animals, except from an 
alimentary standpoint ; and it did not seem to 
be at first understood that a monkey with a 
fractured skull, a squashed lizard, or a spider 
reduced to a biped, were not the sort of things 
I wanted. But when this point was settled, I 
soon had an embarrassing profusion of creatures 
brought me, which 1 generally restored to their 
native woods after a few days, as my hands were 
too full to admit of looking after them. 

I think one of the first to arrive was that 
curious animal the ‘kukang’ (Loris tardigradus). 
It is a squat, thick-set creature, about the size 
of asmall cat, brown in colour, four-handed like 
a monkey, but with a fox-like head. The most 
curious features are its eyes, huge yellow cir- 
cular orbs, which are said by the Javanese, who 
have a great dread and dislike of the creature, to 
bring disaster on whatever their unwinking glare 
fixes upon. It is a nocturnal animal, feeding on 
insects and small birds. Its tenacity of life is 
very great; and its strength and power of bite 
surprising for so small an animal. My specimen 
had a collar and chain attached to a ring running 
on a pole which reached to the roof, where he 
generally slept all day. One evening, just as it 
was getting dusk, I saw ‘Joe’ slowly descending 
the pole, his gaze fixed on an unconscious cat, 
which was sleeping about a yard from its foot. 
When he reached the ground, he crept on like a 
shadow inch by inch till he almost touched his 
victim, when, with a sudden dart, he seized its 
hindleg in his jaws, while a whole Chinese 
orchestra of squeals and shrieks burst from the 
astounded cat. With much difficulty the cat 
was released by the united efforts of myself 
and ‘boy,’ who got grievously scratched for his 
pains ; and Joe went slowly and solemnly up his 
pole to the roof with the air of a person who 
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has accomplished a thoroughly satisfactory piece 


of work. 

This cat, I may note, was rather a curiosity 
in her way. All through Malaysia, eighty per 
cent. of the cats suffer from some deformity of 
the tail. Some have no tail at all; some, a 
mere knob ; others have it bent at right angles 
or folded back on itself; but this particular 
specimen had it rolled up like a spiral spring, or 
corkscrew, so that you might have passed a stick 
through and suspended puss from it. I never 
heard of any explanation of this curious fact, 
but should put it down to general degeneracy, 
the Malay cat being a diminutive weakly crea. 


ture, which is odd in a region so congenial to the | 


tiger and leopard, and where there is certainly no 
want of food. 

Snakes of all sorts were plentiful; but con- 
sidering the number of men employed on field 
and jungle work, cases of snake-bite were very 
rare. I can only remember two—one of a China- 
man who handled a supposed dead cobra; and 
the other of a Javanese who was bitten on thy 
neck by a large green snake, and died in five 
minutes. Cobras in this part of the East do not 
seem to have the same penchant for entering 
houses as in India, and you are tolerably safe 
from them indoors. The most dreaded snake of 
Sumatra is the hamadryad, or king-cobra. This 
reptile is not only the largest of poisonous snakes, 
but the most vicious and aggressive. In appear- 
ance it is not unlike the cobra, but not so thick 
in proportion to its length, and the hood smaller. 
The colour varies, but is generally an olive green, 
with dusky white rings round the body. My 
first experience of the hamadryad was when 
watching some coolies removing a stack of tobacco 
sticks. Suddenly there was a squall (Chinamen 
can’t shout) and arush to the door of the shed, 
while something long, sinuous, and: glistening 
darted out from among the sticks and sli 
swiftly along the floor in pursuit. Finding 
no enemy, he paused for a minute, his head 
raised fully a yard, hissing like a small steam- 
engine, and then made for an opening in the 
wall of the shed—a fatal move, for as soon as his 
‘business end’ was well outside, he was in halves 
from a blow with a ‘changkul, or large hoe. 
This snake measured eleven feet, but I have 
heard of them reaching fourteen or more. 

The python or ‘ular siwa’ is common, but 
varies greatly in size. The largest specimen I 
ever saw was eighteen feet. The creature had 
entered a fowl-house and swallowed ten fowls: 
a bit of good luck for the neighbouring gang 
of Chinese, who disposed of the snake and its 
contents with equal gusto. This, however, was 
not much of a python; twenty-five feet being not 
uncommon. At the other end of the scale is a 
lovely emerald-green snake, about fifteen inches 
long, which feeds on insects, and is very fond of 
haunting the pot-plants on your veranda. 

Then there are the monitor lizards, miscalled 
iguanas by Europeans, as in Australia. Some of 
these are formidable creatures, especially a species 
with a very rough scaly skin, mottled brown and 
dirty yellow, with very long and sharp claws on 
the forefeet, which are more effective as weapons 
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than his teeth, though the latter are no trifle. I 
was once coming down the coast in a small 
steamer with a number of Javanese on board, 
who were returning to Batavia. They generally 
travel as deck passengers ; but as the deck-space 
was limited, room had been found for the women 
in the hold just under the after-hatch to the 
number of about twenty-five. There was also 
on board an agent of some Hamburg animal 
dealer, who had with him a number of birds 
and beasts, one of which was a very fine lizard 
of this description, about six feet long, kept in 
uncomfortable durance in a gin-case, with some 
laths nailed across it, at which he kept biting 
savagely, only leaving off to snap, with a sound 
like a sprung rat-trap, at any one who approached 
the cage. About midnight, as we were plough- 
ing slowly through the malodorous  coffee- 
|| coloured water of Bengkalis Strait, there arose 
such an outburst of shrieks and cries for help 
as brought every soul on deck in a twinkling, 
under the impression that the Chinese passengers, 
who were very numerous, had risen on us, or 
that we were boarded by pirates, who are by no 
means extinct on that coast. Somebody sung 
out ‘Fire!’ The engine stopped, and all was 
confusion, until the ‘blue light being brought, 
showed the after-hatch blocked with a mass of 
squealing, struggling, feminine humanity. Pre- 
sently the empty gin-case solved the mystery. 
The ‘haramjadeh benalang,’ or ‘ illegitimately- 
born beast,’ as the women styled him, on 
pining his liberty, had fallen through the 

tch on the sleepers, and forthwith wreaked his 
vengeance with tooth and claw on everything 
he touched. Several women had been badly 
scratched and bitten, and all were nearly out of 
their wits with fright. 

The ‘chichak,’ or house-lizard, about a foot 
long, is sometimes a great nuisance. He utters 
incessantly a short snappish bark like that of a 
toy terrier, and when one has taken post in a 
bedroom, he makes sleep impossible till he is slain 
or expelled. This is the more difficult, because 
the animal is a natural ventriloquist, and the 
irritating ‘Yap, yap’ always seems to proceed from 
the quarter where he is not. 

Perhaps the two insects which—next to the 
mosqito—first attract the notice of a new arrival 
are those industrious workers the carpenter-bee 
and mason-wasp. The former is an enormous 
insect, more than twice the size of a humble-bee, 
and of an intense jetty black. Indeed, the ‘kum- 
bang’ is to Malay poets what the ‘raven’s wing’ 
is to our own, with the exception that, with the 
former, a lady’s teeth, and not her hair, are the 
objects of comparison. He (or, I believe, I should 
say she) enters your room with a startling whir, 
and, sailing slowly to the roof, sets to work with 
the noisy ostentatious industry of her race, at 
driving a five-eighths-inch tunnel into post or 
rafter. They work with the grain of the wood, 
and the burrows are sometimes a foot long. I 
never could make out how it is done, as their 
jaws are not stronger in proportion than those 
of other bees, I have known them nearly ruin a 
‘bangsal,’ or tobacco drying-shed. 

The mason-wasp is of several kinds; but the 
most common is a slim, active, black-and-yellow 
insect, with the two sections of her body connected 
by such a long and slender filament that she 


seems in danger every moment of leaving the 
whole ‘after-part’ of her person behind. Their 
habits have often been described; but not all 
individuals build in the same way. Some econo- 
mise material by building in a convenient hole, 
such as the barrel of a gun, or the keyhole of a 
safe; others, again, construct their clay cells 
against the wall or ceiling; but the thorough- 
going and conscientious wasp, after building the 
cells on the trunk of a tree and stocking them 
with preserved spiders, covers them with a mass 
of white clay, which she then works over with 
streaks and patches of coloured earth, with 
such truth to nature that it is almost impos- 
sible to tell it from a large knot on the bark. 
It is odd, however, that their instinct, or whatever 
it is, does not seem to tell them that this sort of 
nest on a white-washed wall is ten times more 
conspicuous than if they left out the decora- 
tion. 

Of that unpleasant trio, the scorpion, centipede, 
and tarantula, the first is perhaps the most 
formidable. The sting of the very large black 
species, which is common about decaying stumps 
and hollow trees, is, I should think, the most 
agonising pain known, judging from its effect 
on the almost nerveless Chinaman. A specimen 
was once brought me which was covered, tail, 
claws, and all, with young scorpions about half 
an inch long in constant motion. It seemed half 
dead ; and wishing to see whether the native 
belief is correct that scorpions are devoured by 
their young, I placed it in an empty seidlitz- 

wder box. Unfortunately, I was called away 
for a few minutes, and on returning, found the 
box and its contents in the possession of ‘ Chelaka,’ 
or ‘the scoundrel,’ a monkey so named from the 
singular enormity of his crimes, who was crunch- 
ing up the scorpion and progeny with the relish 
of an excursionist over a plate of en 

The centipede is popularly supposed to carry 
a sting on each foot; but 1 have several times 
handled them—after their heads were removed 
—without the claws producing any result. It 
is the first pair of claws only that are venomous, 
being hollow, and provided with poison-bags like 
a snake’s fang. The largest I ever saw was eleven 
inches in length, a gruesome creature. <A bite 
from one of this size would most likely have been 
fatal to a man in weak health. The tarantula, 
though his powers of offence are nothing like 
those of the scorpion or centipede, is, somehow, 
a more unpopular character than either. The 
horror of these large spiders entertained by many 
people is curious and unaccountable. I have 
seen Australian bushmen, who in every-day life 
searcely seemed to understand danger, turn white 
as a sheet at the sight of a small ‘triantelope,’ 
as they called it. 

There is an enormous spider frequently found 
in the jungle, full three inches long in the body, 
and seven across the legs, black in colour, and 
elegantly marked with red and yellow. It spins 
a geometrical web about four feet in diameter 
between two trees, which web is strong enough 
to knock off a pith-hat. In one case the web 
was extended between trees at least twenty feet 
apart by a system of guys and stays, of which 
not one was unnecessary or out of place ; and 
besides, was stretched in a vertical direction by 
two good-sized pieces of wood—axe-chips, in fact 
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—slung to its lower margin. Some of the 
Sumatran spiders are of such extraordinary and 
unspider-like shapes, that only drawings could 
give an idea of them. One species, about the 
size of a garden spider, has a hard — body, 
with a pear-shaped projection on each side, 
which, as well as the body, is covered with 
spikes. 

But, to the Deli planter, the creatures that 
sting and those that bite, be their weapons ever 
so potent, are of little moment compared with 
those that eat. It is odd that tobacco, so fatal 
to insects when manufactured, should agree so 
well with them when green ; but so it is; and for 
some five months in the year the ‘worms’ cease 
not to afflict the souls of the managers, the coolies, 
and assistants. Sumatran tobacco is solely used 
for the wrappers of the superior kind of cigars ; 
and the smallest hole in the leaf takes off very 
seriously from its value. As soon as the infant 
plant appears above ground it is liable to the 
attacks of saw-flies, which deposit their eggs in 
the stem, causing a swelling, and speedily killing 
it. When it escapes these, and is duly planted 
out in the regulation rows, there appears a small 
green caterpillar, the larva of a white butterfly, 
exactly resembling the English ‘cabbage’ species, 
which sets to work on the leaves, 

Another great enemy to tobacco is a large 
locust, some three inches long; head, wings, and 
legs bright green, and body scarlet. One of these 
insects will do as much damage as fifty cater- 
pillars ; and they are so a and strong 
on the wing, that it is very difficult to catch one 
without damaging more plants than the insect 
itself would have done. 

The common Indian bee is very plentiful. 
On every tobacco estate are to be seen several 
enormous trees, towering solitary from the tobacco 
fields, or the waste of scrub or sword-grass which 
succeeds them. Each of these trees has a line of 
large excrescences running up its trunk as far as 
the first branch, which may be one hundred and 
fifty feet or more from the ground. These are 
the ‘tualang’ trees, exempted from the axe by 
special agreement with the chief from whom the 
land is leased, and each contains a vast bee 
settlement. The knobs are occasioned by the 
growth of the bark round the long hard-wood 


pegs which are driven in by the Malays to serve | 


asa ladder. The looting of one of these bee-trees 
is a serious undertaking, and attended with no 
little danger. A great pile of wood is lighted 
beneath, the bees being driven off by the heat 
rather than the smoke, as the night chosen is one 
when a stiff breeze is blowing, so that the bees 
as they emerge are carried off to leeward and 
unable to return. When at length the coast is 
supposed clear, several men ascend, and pitch 
down the nests helter-skelter—the horrid-looking 
mess of spilt honey, smashed combs, dead bees, 
and dirt, being carried off for further treatment. 
Next morning the expelled bees return, and it is 
highly advisable to give the neighbourhood a wide 
berth for some time. 

The bees’ principal enemy, next to the native, 
is that drollest of creatures, the Malayan sun-bear. 
There are two species, similar in habits, but 
differing very much in size. One of the smaller 
species, with whom I was well acquainted, was 
indeed ‘a running river of harmless merriment’ 


to his owner and all who knew him. He had 
been picked up in the jungle as a very small cub, 
and at the time I speak of him was about a year 
old, three feet long and eighteen inches high 
when on all-fours, which was his most infrequent 
ition. He was an admirable performer as a 
iped, and the first sight of him was enough to 
upset most people’s gravity as he came forward 
to greet the stranger with a rolling lurching gait, 
and a most absurd resemblance to a miniature 
mariner in a greatcoat of black fur, slightly the 
worse for liquor. But no stranger could ever be 
persuaded that the extraordinary performances 
of the animal were not the results of teaching, 
instead of being solely the work of native genius, 
He possessed—for he quite understood ‘meum)’ if 
not ‘tuum ’—a rough wooden ball about the size 
of a Dutch cheese, and with this he would con- 
stantly practise a series of feats with as serious 
and solemn an air as if he were training for 
a gymnastic championship. I have seen him 
deliberately stand on his head for some minutes, 
the ball balanced on the soles of his hindfeet, 
Then he would drop it into his front paws, and 
shuttle along to the edge of the veranda, climb 
the posts, hugging the ball with one arm, and‘fa 
some way contrive to lie on his back on the top 
rail, about two inches broad, while he kept the 
ball rolling incessantly between his fore and hind 
feet. Another trick was, to clasp the ball with 
both arms, and in this position to turn slowly 
heels over head the whole length of the veranda. 
Another article was an old Malacca cane, with 
which he used to perform a series of evolutions 
something between quarterstaff and the manual 
exercise ; but none of these things would he ever 
do except at his own will and pleasure ; and he 
refused steadily to learn from man any accom- 
plishment except the very undesirable one of 
getting tipsy on gin-and-water highly sweetened, 

He was the most inquisitive beast imaginable. 
Woe to the ‘almirah,’ or wardrobe, that was left 
ajar. In two minutes Bruin’s long sickle-shaped 
claws would drag its contents in a heap on to the 
floor and his flexible snout would rooting 
in its every corner. On one occasion he was 
discovered in the act of carrying off a clock for 
investigation at leisure ; and on another, being 
accidentally shut into the ‘godown,’ or storeroom, 
he entirely ruined a brand-new saddle, and 
gnawed into shreds a quantity of floor-matting. 
The Chinaman to whose carelessness he owed 
this opportunity will carry the memory of that 
day ‘ Sechegpeabieniiy lined On the tables of his 
mind, When a 
page.’ 

This bear was omnivorous in his feeding, 
except as regarded fish, which he would not look 
at. Fruit of all kinds he would eat in an 
quantity ; but he delighted in nothing so muc 
as a tin of jam. Clutching it in his forepaws, he 
quickly licked out every particle of its contents 
with his curious strap-like tongue, and continued 
fondly to embrace the tin long after its interior 
was as clean as a new dollar. He used, as I have 
mentioned above, to love gin-and-water unwisely, 
and being far too often indulged, used to suffer 
from what his master called ‘Katzenjammer’ 
(‘hot coppers’). It was probably in a fit of this 
ailment that he conceived the idea of abandoning 
the snares and pitfalls of civilisation and its 
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demoralising tendencies; for one morning his 
lace knew him no more: ‘he had been, and was 
not—that’s all that they knew.’ His native 
jungle had received him again; and no one felt 
is loss more than the Chinese ‘ boy’ and ‘cook,’ 
who would now have to find some other reason 
than ‘ Bruang, tuan’ (Bear, sir), to explain every- 
thing broken, stolen, or lost. 

The other species of sun-bear is a much larger 
animal, longer in the legs and thinner in the 
body in proportion, but, as far as I know, quite 
harmless, and only objectionable from its practice, 
common to both species, of destroying cocoa-nut 
trees by eating the ‘cabbage’ or central bud. 

At the same place where the bear resided I 
saw one of the rather scarce scaly ant-eaters, or 
‘pangolins’ ( Malay ‘ panggiling,’ a roller or mill- 
stone). He was about thirty inches long, with a 
little pointed head, powerful mole-like digging 
tail—the whole of which, 
as well as his back and sides, was covered with 
heart-shaped, horny scales, attached by their 
bases, and overlapping, those on the back being, 
roughly, as large as a halfpenny. So thick and 
hard are these scales, that I can quite believe 
that they would stop a pistol bullet, at least from 
the cheap Belgian revolver with which the experi- 
ment was said to have been tried ; but when the 
animal is alarmed and rolls itself up, the scales 
stand erect, so that, though their sharp edges 
would keep off an animal, an easy entrance is 
made for a spear or knife. 

The mention of old travels reminds one of that 
grand old fiction of the Far East which has 
survived nearly to our own times, and will con- 
tinue to furnish a good serviceable metaphor to 
generations unborn—the upas tree. 
when encountered in the wood, proved to be a 
large, but not exceptionally large tree, growing 
in dense jungle, with dark, rough, and very thick 
bark, from which, when cut, a thick milky juice 
flowed. ‘Upas,’ in the common Javanese dialect, 
signifies poison of any description ; and the juice 
of this tree being plentiful and requiring no pre- 
paration, has always formed the arrow-poison 
most generally in use in Malaysia. It must, 
however, be kept air-tight, and only applied to 
the weapon very shortly before using, as a few 
hours’ exposure converts it into a crumbly black 
resin, quite harmless. The effects of fresh upas 
poison are very rapid and deadly, though almost 
painless. 

There is another tree closely resembling the 
upas, which most probably gave rise to the upas 
of romance. This is the ‘ringgus,’ the terror of 
jungle-cutters. The flow of juice from the bark is 
vastly more plentiful than from the upas, in fact 
it flies out in a shower from an axe-stroke ; and 
the effect on the coolie’s bare skin is frightful, 
resembling that of boiling oil. The first time I 
saw a sufferer from the ringgus, I thought that 
he had been seized with some extraordinary and 

rhaps contagious disease, for I had not left 

im at work ten minutes when I was attracted 
by his howls and invocations to Allah (he was a 
Javanese), and found him rolling on the ground, 
trying to rub off the creamy stuff which was 
sticking to his face and chest. Two or three of 
his mates came up and carried him about a 
apr of a mile to the estate hospital ; but by 


é time he reached it his head and the upper. 


The upas, | 


art of his body were so swollen that he looked 
ike nothing human, and his hands resembled 
brown boxing-gloves. I thought that he would 
certainly die; but by much rubbing with oil and 
laudanum he recovered. 

One of the most striking trees in the jungle 
is the gutta-percha (Isonandra), It is not one 
trunk, but an assemblage of scores, twisted, 
knotted, and melted into one another, with the 
roots coiling like half-buried pythons over roods 
of ground. The advantage to the gutta-tree of 
this mode of growth is, that in the furious but 
short-lived storms of these latitudes the mass of 
small stems, supported by the buttresses and 
roots, gives to the wind; whereas, were the stem 
one solid trunk, the wood is so soft and weak 
that it would snap like acarrot. There is not 
much gutta at present exported from this part 
of the world, as the gutta-gatherers are too 
heavily taxed by the Malay headmen to make it 
a profitable business, 
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| On the morning of the 18th of March 1862, the 
, Liverpool ship Emily St Pierre (William Wilson, 
| captain) arrived within about twelve miles of 
| Charleston and signalled for a pilot. She had 
| made a long and tedious voyage of four months 
from Calcutta, bound for St John, New Bruns- 
wick, calling at Charleston for orders, if Charles- 
ton was open. If the Southern port was block- 
aded, Captain Wilson’s orders were to proceed 
direct to the British port of St John, New 
Brunswick. The ship had formerly belonged 
| to Charleston; but since the outbreak of the 
| American Civil War she had sailed under the 
English flag. Her nominal owners were Messrs 
| Fraser, Trenholm, & Co., of 10 Rumford Place, 

Liverpool, a firm doing an extensive business, who 
‘had very close relations with the Confederate or 
| Southern States, for whom they acted as bankers 
and agents in this country. 

The ship was hailed by a vessel which proved 
to be the Northern cruiser James Adger, and in 
response Captain Wilson hauled up his courses, 
backed his main-yard, and lay to. An American 
naval lieutenant and a score of men came on 
board and demanded his papers. The manifest 
showed an innocent cargo, two thousand bales 
of gunny-bags, and the registration of the ship 
as English was in due order. The captain 
demanded permission to proceed, Charleston 
being blockaded, to his destination, the British 
port of St John. The lieutenant refused, and 
referred the matter to his superior in command ; 
and the two vessels proceeded into Charleston 
roadstead, where they arrived at half-past two in 
the afternoon. 

Captain Wilson was ordered on board the flag- 
ship of the blockading squadron, the Florida, 
where he was kept for two hours in solitude and 
suspense. At last a flag-officer, Captain Goldboro, 
came.to him, and said they had decided to seize 
the Emily St Pierre on several grounds. He 
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asserted that she carried contraband of war— 
namely, saltpetre; that her English registration 
was not bond fide; that many articles on board 
had been found bearing the name of Charleston ; 
that the same word had been scraped out on her 
stern, and substituted by the name Liverpool ; 
that Captain Wilson had not disclosed all his 
papers, but had been observed from the James 
Adyer to throw overboard and sink a small 
parcel, probably of incriminating documents. 
Captain Wilson protested, and appealed to the 
maritime law of nations. But in vain. He was 
informed that the law-courts of Philadelphia 
would adjudicate the matter ; and finally Captain 
Wilson was invited to take passage in his vessel 
to Philadelphia, and to place at the disposal of 
the navigator his charts and instruments. The 
invitation in form was in fact a command, He 
returned to his vessel to find that his crew had 
all been removed, with the exception of two 
who were not sailors—the steward, an Irish- 
man, named Matthew Montgomery; and the 
cook, a German, named Louis Schelvin, hail- 
ing from Frankfort-on-the-Main. These were 
merely passengers; and with them was an 
American engineer, who had obtained permis- 
sion to take passage to Philadelphia. 

The prize-crew who took charge of the vessel 
consisted of Lieutenant Stone, of the United 
States navy, in command ; a master’s mate, and 
twelve men. Fourteen in all, with the American 
passenger, fifteen. The moment that Captain 
Wilson stepped again on board his own vessel, 
he formed the resolution to recapture. her and 
take her home. He was bold enough to think 
that it might be possible to recapture the ship 
even against such odds. An unarmed man, 
aided by the questionable support of an Irish 
steward and a German cook, was practically 
powerless against the fifteen of the crew. On 
the other hand, Captain Wilson was a brawny, 
big-framed Scotsman (a native of Dumfries- 
shire), a thorough seaman, determined in re- 
solve, cool and prompt in action. He called the 
steward and the cook to him in his stateroom, 
and disclosed the wild project he had formed. 
Both manfully promised to stand by their chief. 
This was at half-past four on the morning of 
the 2lst of March, the third day out from 
Charleston. Captain Wilson had already formed 
his plan of operations, and had prepared to a 
certain extent for carrying it out. With the 
— of the cook and the steward secured, 
1e lost no time, gave them no chance for their 
courage to evaporate, but proceeded at once 
in the darkness and silence of the night to carry 
out his desperate undertaking. He was pre- 
pared to lose his life or to have his ship; that 
was the simple alternative. 

It was Lieutenant Stone’s watch on deck, and 
the prize-master’s mate was asleep in his berth. 
The English captain went into the berth, handed 
out the mate’s sword and revolvers, clapped a 
ag made of a piece of wood and some marline 

tween his teeth, seized his hands, which Mont- 


gomery, the steward, quickly ironed, and so left 
him secure. The lieutenant still paced the deck, 
undisturbed by a sound. Then across to another 
stateroom, where the American engineer lay asleep, 
He also was gaggeil and ironed silently and without 
disturbance. His revolvers and those already 
secured were given to the steward and the cook, 
who remained below in the cabin. Captain Wilson 
went on deck. 

Lieutenant Stone was pacing the deck, and the 
watch consisted of one man at the helm, one at 
the lookout on the forecastle, and three others 
who were about the ship. For ten minutes 
Captain Wilson walked up and down, remarking 
on the fair wind, and making-believe that he 
had but just turned out. The ship was off Cape 
Hatteras, midway of their journey between 
Charleston and Philadelphia, the most easterly 
projection of the land on that coast. It is diffi- 
cult navigation thereabouts with cross-currents 
and a tendency to fogs, affording the two captains 
subject for talk. 

‘Let her go free a bit, Ca 
too close to the Cape. I nr seam and I know,’ 

‘We have plenty of offing, replied the lieu- 
tenant ; and then to the helmsman : ‘ How’s her 
head ?? 

‘North-east and by east, sir,’ came the reply. 

‘Keep her so. I tell you it is right,’ said the 
lieutenant. 

‘Well, of course I’m not responsible now ; but 
I’m an older sailor than you, Captain Stone, and 
I tell you if you want to clear Cape Hatteras, 
another two points east will do no harm. Do 
but look at my chart ; I left it open on the cabin 
table. And the coffee will be ready now ;’ and 
Captain Wilson led the way from the poop to the 
cabin, followed by the commander. 

There was a passage about five yards long 
leading from the deck to the cabin, a door at 
either end. The captain stopped at the first 


tain Stone ; you are 
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door, closing it, and picking from behind it an 
‘iron belaying-pin which he had placed there. 
|The younger man went forward to the cabin 
| Where the chart lay open on the table. ‘Stone!’ 
| He turned at the sudden peremptory exclama- 
,tion of his name. His arm upraised, the — 
iron bolt in his hand, in low but hard eager quic 
| words, ‘My ship shall never go to Philadelphia!’ 
| said the captain. He did not strike. It was un- 
| necessary. Montgomery had thrust the gag into 
|the young lieutenant’s mouth; he was bound 
| hand and foot, bundled into a berth, and the door 
locked. Three out of the fifteen were thus dis- 
| posed of. There was still the watch on deck and 
the watch below. 

The construction of the Emily St Pierre was of 
a kind not unusual, but still not very common. 
The quarters of the crew were not in the fore- 
castle, but in a roundhouse amidships, The 
name does not describe its shape. It was an 
oblong house on deck with windows and one door. 
From the poop, or upper deck at the stern over 
the cabins and staterooms and the passage before 
mentioned, there was a companion-stair on the 
port side leading to the deck at the waist ; whilst 
a similar companion-way at the stern led down 
to the level of the deck, which could also be 
approached direct from the cabins through the 
passage. In this space, behind the poop was the 


wheel, slightly raised, for the steersman to see 
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clear of the Poop and there was a hatchway, 
leading to the lazarette hold, a small supple- 
mentary hold usually devoted to stores, extra 

ar, coils of spare rope, and so on. Nothing 
that might be done on this part of the deck 
could be seen, therefore, from the waist of the 
ship; nor vice versd, except by the steersman, 
who was elevated by a step or two above the 
level. 

Coming on this part of the deck from the 
cabin, Captain Wilson called to the three men 
who were about, and pointing to a heavy coil of 
rope in the lazarette, ordered them to get it 
up at once—Lieutenant Stone’s orders. They 
jumped down without demur, suspecting nothing, 
as soon as the captain shoved the hatch aside. 
They were no sooner in than he quickly replaced 
and fastened the hatch. The three were securely 
trapped, in full view of the helmsman, whose 
sailor’s instinct kept him in his place at the 
wheel. 

‘If you utter a sound or make a move,’ said 
the captain, showing a revolver, ‘Ill blow your 
brains out ;’? and then he called aft the lookout 
man, the last of the watch on deck. The man 
came aft. Would he help to navigate the ship 
to England? No; he would not. He was an 
American. Then would he call the watch? He 
would do that. And eagerly he did it; but the 
next moment he was laid low on the deck, and 
bundled unceremoniously into the lazarette with 
his three companions—the hatchway replaced 
and secured, Captain Wilson stending on guard at 
it. 

Meanwhile, the watch below had been called 
and were astir. When sailors tumble out they 
generally do so gradually and by twos and 


threes. The first two that came aft were 
quickly overpowered, one at a_ time, and 
bound. The third man drew his knife and 


dashed at the steward, who fired, wounding 
him severely in the shoulder. It was the 
only shot that was fired. Finding that cook 
and steward and captain were all armed, the 
rest of the watch below quietly surrendered, 
and submitted to be locked in the roundhouse, 
prisoners of the bold and resolute man who in 
the course of an hour had thus regained posses- 
sion of his ship against overwhelming odds. 

For England! Yes, homeward bound in an 
unseaworthy ship; for a ship that is under- 
manned is unseaworthy to the last degree. It 
is worse than overloading. And here is our 
brave captain, three thousand miles from home, 
calmly antes her course the few points east- 
ward he had recommended to the lieutenant, 
homeward bound for England, his crew a steward 
and acook! Neither could steer, nor hand, nor 
reef. Brave-hearted Matthew Montgomery, the 
Irish steward, honest Louis Schelvin, the German 
cook, now is the time to show what savour of 
seamanship you have picked up amongst your 
pots and pans of the galley and the pantry. 

The first thing was to wash pal 4 bandage the 
wounded shoulder of the man who was shot, the 
next to put all the prisoners in the roundhouse 
under lock and key. Four of them out of 
twelve volunteered to assist in working the ship 
rather than submit to the tedium of imprison- 
ment, The irony of fate! Not one of them 
could steer except one, and he imperfectly. And 


the courses are set, and the topsails lower and 
upper are drawing, and the topgallant sails too 
—pray Heaven this wind may last, and no 
stronger ! 

The lieutenant was admitted to the captain’s 
table under guard and on parole. The meal 
over, he was ushered into his stateroom and 
locked in. Once a day only—for the captain is 
captain and crew combined—bread and beef and 
water were passed to the prisoners in the round- 
house ; no more attention than absolutely neces- 
sary could be spared to them. 

Homeward bound! Captain Wilson had over- 
come his captors; could he overcome the ele- 
ments? The glass was falling, the wind was 
rising, threatening a gale. The reef-tackles were 
passed to the capstan, so that one man’s strength 
could haul them. Then the wheel was resigned 
to the Irish steward and the German cook, whilst 
the captain had to lay aloft and tie the reef-points, 
ever and anon casting a look behind and signal- 
ling to his faithful men how to move the wheel. 
Hours of hard work, fearful anxiety before all 
is made snug to meet the fury of the coming 
storm. All is right at last, thought the captain, 
if everything holds. 

Yes, if. Everything did not hold. The tiller 
was carried away in the midst of the gale, and 
Captain Wilson, brave heart as he was, felt the 
sadness of despair. He had been keeping watch 
day and night without intermission for many 
days, snatching an hour’s sleep at intervals, torn 
with anxiety, wearied with work. It was but a 
passing faintness of the heart. The ship rolled 
and tossed, helmless, at the mercy of the sea. 
For twelve hours he wrought to rig up a jury- 
rudder, and at last, lifting up his heart in grati- 
tude, for the second time he snatched his ship 
out of the hands of destruction ; for the second 
time he could inform Lieutenant Stone that he 
was again in command of his own ship. No 
longer was the ship buffeted at the mercy of the 
wild wind and the cruel Atlantic rollers, but her 
course was laid true and her head was straight— 
for England. 

For thirty days they sailed with westerly gales 
behind them. They made the Channel in safety, 
and the code signal was hoisted as they passed 
up Channel. On the morning of the 21st April, 
exactly one month since her course was altered 
off Cape Hatteras, the Emily St Pierre threaded 
the devious channels which lead into the broad 
estuary of the Mersey, the anchor fell with a 
plunge and an eager rattle of the leaping cable, 
and the ship rode stately on the rushing tide. 

Much was made of Captain Wilson during the 
next few weeks. All England rang with applause 
of his brave exploit. Meetings were convened, 
presentations were made, speeches were delivered 
to an extent that might have turned the head of 
a less simple and true-hearted man. Large sums 
of money were subscribed, of which plucky 
Matthew Montgomery and honest Louis Schelvin 
the cook got their share. But probably the 
happiest and proudest moment of his life was 
when the captain stood on deck on the day of 


arrival, his wife by his side, beside her the owner 


of the ship, Charles K. Prioleau, of Fraser, Tren- 
holm, & Co., whilst he narrated in simple words 
the stery of his exploit. His big beard was torn 
and ragged, his eyes bloodshot with weariness 
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and lack of sleep, his face haggard, weather-beaten, 
and drawn; but he was a man of whom all 
England was proud—a man to inspire her with 
the faith that the race of heroes does not die. 


VOLCANIC AERATION. 


Votcanic Aération is the name given to a 
recently introduced process for the readier and 
improved manufacture of those sparkling mineral 
waters which have of late years grown in such 
increasing demand. The present processes obtain- 
ing for the manufacture of mineral waters are 
doubtless familiar to our readers, works for pro- 
ducing the same being found everywhere ; whilst 
the demonstrations of the most improved methods 
held at many of the International Exhibitions of 
late years have further familiarised the public 
with this branch of industry ; suffice it, therefore, 
to deal directly with the new process which 
forms the subject of the present article, pointing 
out wherein its novelty tx and indicating the 
advantages claimed by the introducers, as con- 
trasted with the modes of manufacture at present 
in vogue. 

In the neighbourhood of the extinct Eifel 
Volcano, near the Rhine, in Germany, are found 
springs of mineral waters which give off large 
volumes of natural carbonic acid gas. It is the 
utilisation of this natural gas, as opposed to the 
manufacture and employment of artificial gas, 
which forms the raison d’étre of the new 
process, This natural gas becomes thoroughly 

urified in passing up through some two or three 
Sunieal feet of water, which of course means 
a considerable pressure upon the gas. This gas, 
being duly collected on the surface, is subjected 
by means of pumps to the pressure of five or six 
hundred pounds per square inch, condensing it 
into a clear transparent liquid, which is forth- 
with stored in steel or wrought-iron cylinders 
of special construction and exceptional strength ; 
the German government testing the cylinders 
previous to use to a pressure fully four times 
greater than that employed in ordinary working, 
hence ensuring absolute safety—the pressure 
exerte| on the cylinders by the condensed natural 
carbonic acid gas being about nine hundred 
pounds per square inch at ordinary tempera- 
tures. 

The manufacture of aérated waters is now 
readily carried on by means of these tubes, which 
are easily transported in a manner at once simple, 
rapid, and inexpensive, no machinery whatever 
being required. The apparatus consists simply 
of a closed copper vessel of any required size, 
filled nearly full with ordinary pure water, and 
connected with a tube of compressed gas. On 
turning a tap on the tube, the liberated gas rushes 
under high pressure into the copper vessel, be- 
comes thoroughly incorporated with the water, 
and produces forthwith the aérated mineral water 
which is so largely consumed and so justly 
appreciated at the present day. The aérated 
water can now be drawn off for immediate con- 
sumption or bottled for future use. Mineral 
water thus produced is stated to be entirely free 
from any flavour of chemicals, sometimes dis- 
cernible in that which has been prepared from 
artificial carbonic acid gas. 


The aim of the promoters of the new method 
is to establish supplies of cylinders to their 
customers, in much the same way as any other 
article of consumption is furnished from house 
to house ; whilst it is confidently asserted that 
the process now under consideration compares 
very favourably in point of cost with those at 

resent in vogue ; and it would certainly seem as 
if in refreshment bars and restaurants doing a 
large business, this quick and effective mode of 
producing mineral waters must have an extended 
development. 

A feature of especial note is that, owing to the 
atmospheric expansion of the liquefied gas within 
the cylinder on leaving it, extreme cold is pro- 
duced, so that in the hottest weather the aérated 
waters leave the copper vessel or ‘fountain’ at 
an icy temperature. The simplicity of the pro- 
cess is a strong argument in its favour ; neither 
is skilled labour necessary, nor is there any com- 

licated mechanism that can become deranged. 

he space occupied by both cylinders and foun- 
tain is very small; and there seems every proba- 
bility that ocean-going vessels will largely avail 
themselves of this important mode of reducing 
unremunerative load. ‘e 

The invention has already made considerable 
headway, and bids fair to do well in the future; 
whilst its career will be watched by the public 
at large with no small interest, who seem in a 
fair way to secure what can hardly now be 
termed a luxury, but rather a necessity of every- 
day life, at a greatly reduced cost. 


A FISHER-MAID’S SONG. 


Tue poplars tall kissed the cold gray sky, 
And in front was the hungry sea, 
And the river swept dark and drearily by, 
While the wind sighed mournfully ; 
Away in the west, the low sun died 
The amethyst banks between ; 
And amid the reeds, the plovér cried, 
As I gazed on that well-known scene. 


And the fishermen’s boats were far away 
On the ocean’s heaving breast ; 
And the red lights gleamed wide over the bay 
From the high hill’s windy crest ; 
And I saw again my lover’s boat 
With her white sails all outspread, 
Like a joyous bird o’er the waters float 
When the evening skies were red. 


To-morrow, the sun in the east will rise, 
And the fishing-fleet come home, 
To gladden the weary, waiting eyes, 
Wet with more than the salt sea-foam ; 
But ah me! for the boat that left the shore 
That eve when the skies were red, 
For the fisher lad I shall see no more 
Till the sea gives up its dead. 
Maapa.en Rock. 
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